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LADY. MARY.WORTLEY MONTAG, pe 


* daughter of ofthe Duke of Kingston, wwas bora 
iby, in Nottinghamshire;. about: the. yeat 





poe 2 


- 1690, and notonly received the advantage of a liberal edu- 


cation, but was early instructed both in Latin and Greek. Na- 
ture had. endowed her with a comprehensive: understanding, 
a lively imagination, and wit of the most brilliant kind; 
and ber person, which was formed by the band. of the 
graces, is allowed.not to have been inferior to. her mind, 
The younger part of Lady Mary Pierrepont’s life -was chiefly 
passed in the country, where she contracted an intimacy 
with Mrs. Wortley Montagu, which gave rise to the future 
connection with that lady’s, son, and-the letters which passed 
between them antecedent to the marriage, prove that Lady 
Mary possessed no small portion of her tenderness and re- 
gard. That the mind of this justly admired female was 
superior to all those petty gratifications which afford the 


generality of her sex delight, may be proved by one of her: 


letters to Mr. Montagu, previous to the period of her be- 
coming a wife. “ How much wiser (says she) are those 
women I have despised than myself; in placing their hap- 


piness in trifles, they have placed it in what is attainable. 
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I fondly thought fine cloathes, gilt coaches, operas, balls, 
and public adoration, rather the fatigues than the pleasures 
of life, and that true happiness was justly defined by Mr, 
Dryden, when he says, 

“ Whom heav’n would bless, it does from pomp remove, 

And makes their wealth in privacy and love.” 
As the fortune of Mr. Wortley Montagu was not sufficient 
to enable him to make overtures to the Duke of Kingston, 
and as his family connections, from whom he expected some 
high office under government, thought wealth a necessary 
attendant upon a wife, they were privately married August 
12th, 1712, soon after Lady Mary had entered her twenty- 
second year. Two years after this event, Mr. Montagu’s 
cousin was created earl of Halifax, by the new sovereign, 
George the First, who afterwards made him first lord of the 
treasury, and through his interest, the husband of Lady 
Mary came into power: the marriage, of course was imme- 
diately acknowledged; the subject of these memoirs made 





her appearance at court, where the elegance of her man-, 


ners, and the brilliancy of her understanding, obtained that 
attention which they justly deserved. Men of the first 
genius were proud of being ranked amongst the intimates 
of Lady Mary, who absolutely received the most fulsome 
adoration from Mr. Pope, although in the versatility at- 
tached to human nature, he afterwards treated the idol 
whom he had worshipped with insolence and contempt. 
In the year 1716 the embassy to the Porte became vacant, 
when Mr. Montagu resigned the place he held under go 
vernment; the appointment of ambassador was immediately 
made out in form, and in the month of August he set out 
for Constantinople, acconipanied by Lady Mary and her 
infant son. A journey over the continent of Europe must 
have been an arduous undertaking for a female, yet the 
affection which this accomplished woman felt for her hus- 
band rendered her capable of supporting dangers and fa- 
tigues. “ May that person (says Pope, in the first letter 
he wrote Lady Mary after quitting England) for whom you 
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have left all the world, be so just as to prefer you to all 
the world. I believe his good understanding has engaged 
him to do so, hitherto, and I think his gratitude must for 
the future.” Whilst on her journey, and residing in the 
Levant, Lady Mary amused her own mind, and gratified 
her nearest connections, by describing the manners and 
customs of the Turkish court; and the elegance of her lan- 
guage, the sprightliness of her observations, and the jus- 
tice of her descriptions, have been universally admired. 
During her ladyship’s residence in Turkey, she paid 
great attention to their method of inoculating for the small- 
pox, and she determined to try the experiment, under the 
direction of the medical men, upon her son: the child re- 
ceived that dreadful disorder, which had proved fatal to so 
many thousands of the English, without being seriously 
ill fora day, and it was her who introduced the practice 
into this country, which, in itself, is sufficient to immor- 
talize- her name. In the year 1717, Lady Mary was 
brought to bed of a daughter at Constantinople, the mo= 
ther of the present Earl of Bute, and the lady to whom the 
greater part of the letters are addressed in the new edition 
ofher works: for this daughter she entertained the liveliest 
affection, yet at the same time seems not to have expected 
any of that respectful kind of homage, which the generality 
of parents think themselves entitled to receive; for, after 
her removal into a foreign country, in the hope of renovat- 
ing her constitution, she addresses Lady Bute in the fol- 
lowing words:—I have often had a mind to write you a 
consolatory epistle upon my own death, which I believe 
will be an affliction to you, though from my present mode 
of life, [can render you no service; part of it you have rea- 
son to remember with gratitude, though I think you mis- 
place the time; for you are no more obliged to me for 
bringing you into the world, than I am to you for coming 
into it, and I never make use of that common-place argu- 
ment, as exacting any return of affection from you. There 
aS a mutual necessity on us both to part at the time of 
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your coming into existence, and no obligation existed on 
either side: in the case ef your infancy, there was so great 
a mixture of instinct, that I can scarce put that in the num- 
ber of proofs I have given vou of my love; but I confess | 
think it a great one, if you conipare my other conduct to- 
wards you with that of other mothers, who generally look 
upon their children as devoted to their pleasures, and 
bound by duty to have no sentiments but what they please 
to give. T have always thought of you in a different man- 
ner; your happiness was my first wish, and the pursuit of 
all my actions, wholly divested of self-interest: so far I 
think you ought, and I believe you do, remember me as 
your real friend. Absence and distance have not the power 
to lessen any part of my tenderness to you, which extends 
to all who are yours.” These certainly are truly parental 
sentiments, and it is impossible te peruse them without 
acknowledging that they spring from an enlightened mind; 
for though religion strongly impresses the duty of a child 
to @ parent, yet too many of the latter imagine it ought to 
be of the slavish kind. —. 

The high birth of Lady Mary entitled her to the society 
and respect of persons of the first distinction; but it was 
he? talents and superior abilities which rendered her so 
universally admired. Yet, in the early part of life, it must 
be allowed that she gave her satirical powers a latitude 
which made her enenries doubt the natural sensibility of 
her heart. But where shall we'find a character perfectly 
free from blemish? The astronomers have discovered spots 
ity the sun, and it is not to be supposed that creatures, frail 
By nature, are to be entirely destitute of faults. In the 
year 1789 Lady Mary’s health became so indifferent, that 
she formed the tesolution of trying the effect of a milder 
clime, and for two and twenty years she resided in Italy, 
but returned to England at the persuasion of Lady Bute, 
after her husband’s death. Age and disease, however, had 
materially weakened her constitution, and an imperceptible 
decay gradually took place. She died on the 12th of Angus’, 
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1162, in the ‘seventy-third year of her age, and was sinter 
red in Lichfield cathedral, where a superb monument is 
erected to her memory. 
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THE HOUSE ON THE CLIFF. 


(Continued from page 205.) 


. 





SOMERVILLE and Mortimer, wtom chance had con- 
ducted to the same inn, were enquiring for a post-chaise 
just at the moment when Cleveland, supporting the feeble 


and pallid Emma, descended the staircase. Somerville 


started on beholding her thus voluntarily accompanying 
him; and with a look of contempt and indignation, he 
made way for them to pass to the carriage, which waited 
atthe door. Cleveland was too intent upon the fair invalid 
to notice any other person; but Emma, who had caught a 
view of Somerville, -instantly withdrew her arm, and ap- 
proaching him with eagerness, exclaimed, “ Oh! how kind 
this is of you, Mr. Somerville; thank heaven, all my 
fears are over now.” Cleveland turned his head on hearing 
this address, and beholding Somerville, was struck with 
confusion and dismay. Emma knew not what to think of 
the reserved air which Somerville had assumed. She be- 
held him gazing alternately at her and Cleveland, yet 
silent, and apparently indignant. “I beg your pardon, 
sit,” said she, with a timid and embarrassed air: “I have 
pethaps made a mistake; but I hoped—I thought that 
Lady Somerville had sent here for me~” 

“Lady Somerville,’ observed Mr. Mortimer, “ was 
wholly ignorant of the asylum you had chosen, Miss 
Hayes; nor could you, I should imagine, expect her. to 
claim you, after your voluntary preference of this gentle- 
man’s protection.” “I really do not understand you, sir,” 
replied Emma, colouring at the insinuation these words 
¥ 2 
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conveyed ; “ did not you, Mr. Cleveland, explain every 


thing to my dear Lady Somerville?” “ Certainly, cer. 


tainly,” muttered Cleveland; “ my letter has, I dare say, 
reached her ladyship by this time.”——“ Good heavens! Mr, 
Cleveland, you told me you had received an answer; and 
that Lady Somerville desired me to hasten to town imme- 
diately.” 

Cleveland now looked so completely embarrassed, that 
neither Mortimer nor his pupil could for a moment doubt 
that some deception had been practised on the artless girl; 
and taking her hand, he said, “ Miss Hayes, [ fear I have 
been erroneous in my conclusions; may I beg a few mo- 
ments conversation with you.” Emma immediately as. 
sented, and Somerville conducted her into an apartment, 
leaving Mortimer in conversation with Cleveland, who 
gave such equivocal answers to all his interrogations, 
as convinced him at once of his meanness and duplicity. 
Cleveland, perceiving that his views were completely frus- 
trated by this unlucky rencontre, and heing unwilling to 


‘embroil himself with Somerville, affected to rejoice at 


having the opportunity of resigning Emma to the proter- 
tion of Mr. Somerville; and hinting that urgent business 
required his immediate attention, politely took leave of 
Mr. Mortimer, who was not sorry to perceive that his ex- 
treme cowardice would so effectually prevent the alarming 
consequences which he had begun to apprehend: he there- 
fore suffered him to depart, and hurried, laughing, into the 
apartment where Emma was relating to the astonish 

Somerville all that had happened to her since she had been 
decoyed from Lady Somerville’s house—“ Your gallant 
protector has deserted you, Miss Hayes. I hope he has 


left you in the hands of those who will know better how 


~ 


to value the trust.” 

“ Cleveland gone!” cried Somerville, starting up; “ yo 
are jesting, surely, Mr. Mortimer.” Indeed I am not,” 
replied the old gentleman, rubbing his hands ; “ you may 
even now hear the rattling of his charriot wheels.” “ But 
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my dear sir, how could you suffer him to sneak off in‘this 
way: he is a villain.” “That [ have little doubt of,” re- 
turtied Mortimer, coolly, “ and therefore I did not covet 
his company. Sit down, my young friend, he is out of 
the reach of your horsewhip, and he is, in truth, too con- 
temptible a creature for you to employ any other weapon ; 
and now, pray satisfy my curiosity concerning our pretty 
fugitive. Cleveland surely could not have been the con- 
triver ofher flight.” 

“ The mystery is still unexplained,” said Somerville ; 
but you shall hear.” He then briefly related what “he had 
just learned from Emma concerning her imprisonment and 
escape. 4 | 

At hearing his own name Mortimer started and turned 
pale. “This is indeed a strange affair,” said he. “ My 
brother has a house on the Cliff, a few miles from this 
place, such as you describe; it was our family mansion, 
but bas been a long time deserted, as he preferred residing 
at a newly-purchased seat near Preston. We have not 
been in the habit of corresponding for many years; certain 
peculiarities of temper estranged us from each other soon 
after the melancholy events took place which I once re- 
lated to you. He had at that time a wife and son; but I 
understand both are since dead: I will, however, pay him 
a visit, in the hope of clearing up this mystery. I know 
not whether I shall be a welcome visitor; but if it will 
answer the desired end, no personal consideration shall 
prevent my applying to him.” 

“You are very good,” said Somerville, affectionately 
pressing his hand ; “ but what interest could your brother 
possibly have in persecuting a helpless orphan? She can- 
not be his child, since there is no motive for conceal- 
ment.”. “ That we must ascertain,” replied Mortimer, 
thoughtfully: “Iam bewildered by a variety of conjec- 
tures, equally vague and contradictory, but I will proceed 


immediately to his house. Do you wait here until my re- 
turn,” 
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A chaise being procured, Mr. Mortimer immediately 
set off for the residence of his brother. The domestic 
who came to the door immediately recognized him :~— 
“ Ah, sir,” said he, shaking his head mournfully, “[ 
am glad to see you; but I fear it is now too late.” “Too 
late for what, my good fellow—is your master at home?” 
“ Ah, yes, sir; he is on his death-bed, I am afraid. He 
has been calling for you all night.” “ Good God! Hu 
bert, you alarm me; I had no idea of his heing ill.” “He 
was well enough two days ago, sir, and went out early in 
the morning. He returned by his usual breakfast hour, 
but seemed very much enraged and agitated. Nobody 
knew the cause: he ate nothing all day, and at night was 
seized with a most dreadful fit. The doctor says it was 
caused by extreme anxiety; and indeed he has not been 
quite as he ought to be for a long time.” “ Well, my good 
Hubert, delay may be imprudent just now; let me see him 
instantly.” I will first step and prepare him for such an 
unexpected visit,” said Hubert. 

Mortimer assented to the propriety of this measure, but 
followed him close to the door of his brother’s chamber, 
where he could distinctly hear what passed within, Hu- 
bert cautiously approached the bed-side, and raising the 
curtain, said, “ Have you any wish to see your brother 
now, sir?. you have been asking for him all night.” Ina 
feeble voice the other replied, “I wish to see him, but 
dread the interview. Have you sent for him?” “ Heisin 
the neighbourhood, sir, and could soon be here. I think 
his presence would give you satisfaction.” ‘ Well, well, 
let me see him; I will endeavour to bear it. I shall un- 
burthen my mind; and then, perhaps,” added the unhappy 
man, “I may be permitted to die in peace, guilty as! 
have been.” “ He is here, sir,” resumed Hubert, pointing 
to Mortimer, who, shocked at the words and situation of 
his brother, could refrain no longer, but rushed to his 
bed-side. 

Emotion at the sight of a brother from whom he had 
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been long separated, was too much for him in his present 
weak state, and he fell into a long and alarming fainting 
fit. Mortimer watched by him with indefatigable atten- 
tion. It was several hours Before his brother recovered 
sufficiently to he able to converse. At length, motioning 
him to draw near, he took his hand, and pressing it be- 
tween his, said, “ I know you too well, brother, tu believe 
that you will withhold your forgiveness from a dying man, 
even though he has been guilty of a crime that has robbed 
his last moments of repose. I havea tale of guilt. to re 
veal: listen then, while I have the power left to relate it.” 
Mortimer endeavoured to encourage him, by inspiring him 
with hopes that his situation was not so dangerous as he 
imagined. “ Defer this recital, brother, if it afflicts you,” 
said he; “I can partly guess the subject. The young 
creature, about whose fate you naturally feel anxious, is 
safe with her friends.” “ Thank God !” exclaimed Henry, 
clasping his hands with fervor; “ had any thing happened 
to her, the sin would have laid heavy on my head. But 
do you know who she is? have you discovered?” He 
fixed his eyes earnestly om his brother, but perceived by 
hismanner that he was still unacquainted with the secret. 
“No matter,” said he, “ concealment must now end; I 
have played a deceptive part log enough, and it is fit you 
should know all my guilt.” He then, after being sup 
ported by pillows, begun his recital in the following 
words, es 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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JEALOUSY. 





A TALE, FROM THE FRENCH. 





(Continued from page 198.) 


ON the following morning Victoria was much surprised 
by receiving a billet from Don Felix, containing these 
words :— 


** Rejoice, madam, we have obtained a victory over the 
prejudices of Alka. I have made a successful appeal to 
his feelings, and he has condescended tv lighten the evil 
of captivity, by allowing us occasionally to meet. 

Delightful permission! Assure my beloved Seraphina, 
that the joy of beholding her would console me under far 
greater misfortunes than that of being a slave to the bene- 
volent Alka.—The bearer will conduct you to the spot 
where our interview is to take place. 


Ever yours, 
FELIX. 


The rapture of Donna Victoria and her daughter was 
excessive; and hastily throwing on their veils, they with 
agitated steps followed the eunuch who had brought the 
note. He led them through the gardens of the seraglio, 
which Seraphina now for the first time found enchanting. 
The rich perfume of the flowers, the luxuriancy of tle 
fruits, and the taste of the embellishments rendered it 
appearance and effect that of a perfect paradise ; for hop? 
and pleasing expectation filled the hearts of the fair Sem 
phina and her mother, and made them more susceptible 
of surrounding beauties. 

Their walk terminated in a splendid pavilion, fitted »? 
in a style of magnificence exceeding any thing they 
ever beheld. The windows, descending to the grou, 
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were covered with rich gold lattice work, through which 
the rarest exotic plants diffused their odours. The sofas 
and cushions were of blue satin, fringed with silver; ex. 
quisitely wrought matting covered the floor; the walls were 
hung with draperies corresponding with the rest of the 
furniture ; and in various recesses were placed marble sta- 
tues of the most exquisite workmanship, bearing in their 
hands vases of the most beautiful flowers or delicious 
fruits, Victoria and Seraphina gazed round them in silent 
admiration, yet in the midst of this enchanting spectacle 
the presence of a beloved object was wanted. In a few 
moments the door of an apartment hitherto concealed by a 
curtain was thrown open, and Don Felix flew into the 
arms of his adored Seraphina, while Victoria, overcome 
with emotion, sunk on her knees and returned thanks to 
heaven for this unexpected happiness. “ Alas! my chil- 
dren,” said she, regarding them tenderly, “these are sweet 
moments but they will swiftly fly, highly as I prize this 
indulgence I cannot but lament that it will only serve to 
render your separation more painful; but how is this Don 
Felix, why are we treated with such distinction? is the 
prince apprized of our real rank?”—“ I am myself at a loss 
to account for these extraordinary favours,” replied Don 
Felix, “I have hitherto concealed our real names from 
Alka, but he is in heart a christian: unparalleled injuries 
have in some measure checked the noble sensibilities of 
his nature, but he is neither tyrannical nor unfeeling, 
Will you blame me, madam, when I add, that in return for 
his kindness I have promised him unlimited confidence. 
He wishes from your lips to hear the story of your suffer- 
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de ings, and has promised if he find them such as I represent 
, Sere grant us our liberty.” Victoria clasped her hands toge- 
eptible ther jn joyful astonishment, and the eunuch abruptly 
| ‘tering announced the arrival of the prince. 

tted uP Alka, with downcast eyes and folded arms, slowly ad- 
vey bat "need. At his entrance Victoria and Seraphina made a 


"spectful obeisance, and he made a sign for them to be 
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seated, at the same time beckoning Don Felix towards hin, 
“Have you,” said he, “ acquainted the lady with my wish 
and is she ready to gratify it?” He spoke with a trem. 
lous voice, and seemed to avoid looking on either of the 
ladies. “ Prince” said Victoria, exerting herself to speak 
boldly, although every nerve trembled with anxious appr. 
hension, “ if you are inclined to hear my tale of sorrows it 
shall be related without reserve or hesitation; and shoul 
the recital of my wrongs move you to pity, extend it, gen. 
rous prince, not only to us, but to other unfortunate captive, 
who perhaps pine under unmerited displeasure.” “ You 
petition is generous, madam,” replied Alka; “ and if! 
have been unjust, I shall not fail to make due reparation 
I have been convinced of error in one instance, this wil 
teach me to be more circumspect in future.” He stoppei 
and sighed deeply. Don Felix then requested his methet 
to commence her narrative. 

During the time she was speaking Alka frequently grasp: 
éd the hand of Don Felix with extreme agitation, large 
drops fell on his cheeks which he strove not to conceal; 
hut giving himself up entirely to his emotions, he ¢ 
claimed, “ I can hear no more, it is as I suspected. Vic 
toria dear, injured, ever loved Victoria, I am the wretched 
husband whose guilty rashness you must ever execrate, 
Victoria sprung upon her feet, she approached the plac 
where Alka sat, and gazing earnestly on his altered cour 
tenance soon recognized features so dear to her long w 
dowed heart. No sooner was she satisfied that it was indeed 
her husband than her exhausted spirits totally deserted 
her and she sunk without sense or motion at his fet 
Don Antonio raised her tenderly in his arms, pressed be 
to his bosom and suffered his fast flowing tears to 
her pale face. “ Will she forgive me? will she still br 
me?” asked he with energy, “has not my guilt made ™ 
hateful to her?” “ Fear not, Don Antonio,” returned Felis, 
“ never was heart more fond and faithful than that © 
Donna Victoria; see she revives, how impatiently ber ¢* 
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wish, seck you.” Victoria at first could scarcely believe that all 
ste she saw and heard was real, the whole seemed a scene of 
of the enchantment, but it may be easily imagined, that when 


convinced of the reality, she was not slow in pronouncing 
the pardon of her repentant and ever-beloved husband. 
And in the midst of her happiness she forgot not the guilty 
suffering Marcia. “Her repentance is sincere,” said she, 
“and it belongs not to us to punish her crimes.”—“ Un- 
happy creature !” exclaimed Don Antonio, “ she has ren- 
dered our mercy unavailing, and added to her crimes by 
suicide, Donna Marcia destroyed herself by poison this 


ratio. J morning.” ‘Victoria was shocked at this catastrophe but 
is wil could not regret a being so depraved. A perfect explana~ 
toppel tion having taken place between all parties it remained 
nethe 7 only tomake suitable arrangements for the future. The 


christian captives .were liberated without reserve, and all 
those who chose to abjure the Mahometan tenets were 
setained in the service of their beloved prince. Orders 
were immediately given for a public baptism, and nothing 
but joy and festivity prevailed throughout the dominions 
of the beneficent sovereign who found no difficulty in 
prevailing on his excellent wife to remain in that country, 
and-undertake with him the glorious work of converting 
the unbelievers to the true faith. 

Don Felix, impatient to return to his native country, 
besought his lovely bride to conquer her repugnance at 
leaving her mother, who, now happily restored to an affec- 
tionate husband, could better dispense with her filial atten- 


nis ns tions, Seraphina could not deny the justice of his observa- 
cit tons, and consented to rewwrn with her husband to Spain. 
se 7 The separation was painful on all sides, but the tenderness 
stl 


of Don Felix soon reconciled Seraphina to the alternative, 
and her return to her native home was productive of plea- 
sure, by re-uniting her to the faithful friends of her early 
tays, Valerio and Matilda, who welcomed her with 
tvery demonstration of heartfelt joy, and had the felicity 
of beholding the beauteous offspring of the happy pair. 
VOL, X.—N, 5, 4 ; 
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While uniformly faithful, fond, and attentive, to each other, 
Seraphina and Felix never knew what it was to feel the 
pangs of jealousy or self-reproach. 
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THE GLEANER. 





RUSSIAN ASSEMBLIES. 


WHEN Catharina Alexowina was made Empress of 
Russia, the women were in an actual state of bondage, but 
she undertook to introduce mixed assemblies, as in other 
parts of Europe: she altered the women’s dress, by substi- 
tuting the fashions of England; instead of furs, she 
brought in the use of taffeta and damask, and cornets and 
commodes instead of caps of sable. Under her reign the 
women found themselves no longer shut up in separate 
apartments, but saw company, visited each other, and were 
present at every entertainment. : 

But as the laws to effect this purpose were directed toa 
savage people, the manner in which the ordinances run 
is amusing enough. Assemblies were quite unknown in 
Russia; the czarina was satisfied with introducing them, 
for she found it impossible to render them polite, The 
following is a translation of the ordinance which she 
issued. 

I. The person at whose house the assembly is to be kept 
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shall signify the same by hanging out a bill, or by giving m 
some other public notice, by way of advertisement, to per 
sons of both sexes. 

II. The assembly shall not be open sooner than four or = 
five o’clock in the afternoon, nor continue longer than ted ! 
at night. the 

III. The master of the house shall not be obliged to meet ft 






his guests or conduct them out; but, though he is exempt 
from all this, he is to find the chairs, candles, liquors, 204 
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all other necessaries the company may ask for; he is like- 
wise to provide them with cards, dice, and every necessary 
of gaming. 

IV. There shall be no fixed hour for coming or going 
away; it is enough for a person to appear in the assembly. 

V. Every one shall be free to sit, walk, or game, as he 
pleases ; nor shall any one go about to hinder him, or take 
exceptions at what he does, upon pain of emptying the 
great eagle (a pint bowl) full of brandy: it shall likewise 
be sufficient at entering or retiring to salute the com- 

any. 
: VI. Persons of distinction, noblemen, superior officers, 
tradesmen of note, head workmen, especially carpenters, 
and persons employed in chancery, are to have liberty to 
enter the assemblies, as likewise their wives and chil- 
dren. 

VII. A particular place shall be assigned the footmen, 
except those of the house, that there may be room enough 
in the apartments for the assembly. 

VIII. No ladies are to get drunk upon any pretence 
whatever, nor shall gentlemen be drunk before nine. 

IX. Ladies who play at forfeits, questions and com- 
mands, &c. shall not be noisy or riotous; no gentleman 
shall attempt to force a kiss; * and no person shall offer to 
strike a woman in the assembly, under pain of future ex- 
clusion. 

Such are the statutes upon this occasion, which, in their 
very appearance, carry an air of ridicule and satire. But 
politeness must enter every country by degrees, and these’ 


tules resemble the breeding of a clown—aukward, but sin- 
cere, 
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* A somewhat similar article is in the Salique law which enacts 


that he who squeezes the hand of a free woman, shall pay a fine of 
Hiteen golden sols. 
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ON DECENCY IN CONVERSATION. 


Mucn of the happiness of life depends upon a strict ob. 
servance of the decencies of conversation, for conversation 
seldom takes place but in those seasons that are set aside 
for relaxation and entertainment; yet we have no institu 
tion among us in which the art of conversation is taught, 
and the laws of it ascertained. It may perhaps be thought 
difficult, if not impossible, to establish such an institution, 
and many doubts may arise about the form and manner 
of conducting it. Instead of evincing its practicability by 
reasoning upon it, or endeavouring to prescribe its form or 
its operations, I shall give the following anecdote, which 
is curious in itself and may perhaps have a better effect 
than the mere gratification of curiosity. 

& very extensive lordship near Lublin, in Poland, had 
been long in possession of the house of Psomka, the eldest 
branches of which were called Lords of Babine, the name 
vf the estate. 

There was at the court of Sigismond Augustus a gentle 
man of the family of Psomka, who, in concert with Peter 
Cassovius, bailiff of Lublin, formed a society which the 
Polish writers call, “The Republic of Babine,” and which 
the Germans denominate “ The Society of Fools.” 

This society was instituted upon the model of the repub- 
lie of Poland, it had its king, its chancellors, its cuwnsel- 
lors, its archbishops, bishops, judges, and other officers. 
In this republic Psomka had the title of captain, and Ces- 
sovius that of chancellor.. When any of their members did 
or said any thing at their meetings which was unbecomi; 
or ill-timed, they immediately gave him a place of which 
he was required to fulfil the duties till another was appoint 
ed'in his stead: for example, if any one spoke too mucli 
so as to engross the conversation, he was appointed orate! 
of the republie; if he spoke improperly,occasion was tke 
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from his subject to appoint him a suitable employment ; 
if he talked about dogs, he was made master of the buck- 
hounds; if he boasted of his courage, he was made a knight, 
or perhaps a field marshal ; and if he expressed a bigotted 
zeal for any speculative opinion in religion, he was made 
an inquisitor. The offenders being thus distinguished for 
their follies gave rise to their German title, which, though 
ga satire on the individuals was by no means so on the 
institution. 

It happened that the King of Poland one day asked 
Psomka if they had chosen a king; to which he replied, 
“ God forbid that we should think of electing a king while 
your majesty lives; your majesty will always be King of 
Babine as well as Poland.” The king not displeased with 
his humour enquired farther to what extent their republic 
reached? “ Over the whole world,” says Psomka, “ for we 
are told by David that all men are liars,” 

The view of this society, which was very numerous, 
was to teach'a propriety of behaviour, and the arts of con- 
versation ; and it was a fundamental law that no slanderer 
should be received into it. 








Annual Register. 


OF THE INFLUENCE OF CUSTOM AND FASHION UPON OUR 
NOTIONS OF BEAUTY AND DEFORMITY. 


Fasuron is different from custom, or rather is a particu- 
lar species of it. That is not the fashion which every body 
wears, but which those wear who are of a high rank, or 
character. The graceful, the easy, and commanding man- 
hers of the great, joined to the usual richness and magni- 
ficence of their dress, give a grace to the very form which 
they happen te bestow upon it. As long as they continue 
to use this form, it is connected in our imaginations with 
the idea of something that is genteel and magnificent, and 
though in itself it should be indifferent, it seems, on ac- 
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count of this relation, to have something about it that is 
genteel and magnificent too, As soon as they drop it, it 
loses all the grace which it had appeared to possess before, 
and being now used only by the most inferior ranks of peo- 
ple, seems to have something of their meanness and auk- 
wardness, 

Dress and furniture are allowed by all the world to be 
entirely under the dominion of custom and fashion, The 
influence of thuse principles, however, is by no means 
confined to so narrow a sphere, but extends itself to what- 
ever is in any respect the object of taste, to music, to 
poetry, toarchitecture. The modes of dress and furniture 
are continually changing, and that fashieu appearing ridi- 
culous to-day which was admired five years ago, we are 
experimentally convinced that it owed its vogue chiefly or 
entirely to custom and fashion. Clothes and furniture are 
not made of very durable materials.. A well-fancied coat 
is done in a twelvemonth, and cannot continue longer to 
propagate, as the fashion, that form according ty which it 
was made. The modes of furniture change less rapidly 
than those of dress; because furniture is commonly more 
durable. In five or six years, however, it generally under- 
goes an eutire revolution, and every man in his own time 
sees the fashion in this respect change many different 
ways. The productions of the other arts are much more 
lasting, and, when happily imagined, may continue to 
propagate the fashion of their make for a much longer 
time. 

It is not only over the productions of the arts, that cus 
tom and fashion exert their dominion. They influence our 
judgments, in the same manner, with regard to the beauty 
of natural objects. What various and opposite forms are 
deemed: beautiful in every species of things? The pro- 
portions which are admired in one animal, are altogether 
different from those which are esteemed in another. Every 
class of things has its own peculiar conformation, which 's 
approved of, and has a beauty of its own, distinct from 
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that of every other species. It is upon this account that a 
learned Jesuit, father Buffier, has determined that the 
beauty of every object consists in that form and colour, 
which is most usual among things of that particular sort to 
which it belongs. Thus, in the human form, the beauty 
of each feature lies in a certain middle, equally removed 
from a variety of other forms that are ugly. A beautiful 
nose, for example, is one that is neither very long, nor 
very short, neither very straight, nor very crooked, but a 
sort of middle among all these extremes, and less different 
from any one of them, than all of them are from one ano- 
ther. It is the form which nature seems to have aimed at 
in them all, which however, she deviates from in a great 
variety of ways, and very seldom hits exactly; but to 
which all those deviations still beara very strong resem- 
blance. f 

The most customary form, therefore, is in each species 
of things, the most beautiful. And hence it is that a cer- 
tain practice and experience in contemplating each species 
of objects is requisite, before we can judge of its beauty, 
or know wherein the middle and most usual form consists. 
The nicest judgment concerning the beauty of the human 
species, will not help-us to judge of that of flowers, or 
horses, or any other species of things. It is for the same 
reason that in different climates, and where different cus- 
toms and way of living take place, as the generality of any 
species receives a different conformation from those circum- 
stances, so different ideas of its beauty prevail. The 
beauty of a Moorish is not exactly the same with that of 
an English horse. What different ideas are formed in dif- 
ferent nations concerning the beauty of the human shape 
and countenance? A fair complexion is a shocking defor- 
mity upon the coast of Guinea. Thick lips and a flat nose 
‘eabeauty. In some nations long ears that hang down 
won the shoulders are the objects of universal admiration, 
lu China, if a lady’s foot is so large as to be fit to walk 
‘por, she is regarded as a monster of ugliness. Some of 
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the savage natiéns in North-America tie four boards round 
the heads of their children, and thus squeeze them, while 
the bones are tender and gristly, into a form that is almost 
perfectly square. Europeans are astonished at the absurd 
barbarity of this practice, to which some missionaries have 
imputed the singular stupidity of those nations among 
whom it prevails. But when they condemn those savages, 
they do not reflect that the ladies in Europe had, till within 
these very few years, been endeavouring, for near a cen- 
tury past, to squeeze the beautiful roundness of their 
natural shape into a-square form of the same kind. And 
that, notwithstanding the many distortions and diseases 
which this practice was known to occasion, custom had 
rendered it agreeable among some of the most civilized 
nations which perhaps the world ever beheld. 

But though I cannot admit that custom is the sole prin 
ciple of beauty, yet I can so far allow the truth of this 
ingenious system as to grant, that there is scarce any one 
external form so beautiful as to please, if quite contrary to 
custom, and unlike whatever we have been used to in that 
particular species of things; or so deformed as not to be 
agreeable, if custoin uniformly supports it, and habituates 
us to see it in every single individual of the kind. 
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A DRAMATIC PROVERB, IN ONE ACT. 






CHARACTERS. — 






LovENORE*+++++++++A wealthy citizen, 

FREDERICK ++++++-+-+His son. 

MoneyLove +++++-++A shopkeeper. 

JESSICA ++ +++ eccees PiS daughter. 

Mrs. MoneyLove -- 

Mrs. Gabnie. -+++++A loquacious neighbour. 

Mrs. PAMPERWELL ° + Customers to 
Mas. Townty -+-++--A rich widow, Save stork: 
















SCENE I. 






Moneylove’s shop ; at the end a small parlour in which Jessica 
is discovered at work. 


I WISH Frederick would come now, I may not have 
another opportunity of speaking to him, for my father 
seems resolved to keep his word and lock me up in my 
chamber until I consent to marry that hateful old man; 
but Tam determined I will never agree to it: what do I 
care for his riches, they cannot purchase happiness. 


Enter Frederick, through the shop. 
Fred.—You are right my Jessica; but who is this rich 
lover! you have never told me a word about him. we 
Jess-Ah Frederick, how you startled me; but I am 7h 
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glad you are come although I have very bad news to tel] 
you. 

Fred.—I care not a pin for your bad news, I have heard 
that you are faithful to me, and that is enough. 

Jess.—No, no, Frederick, that is not enough, for I must 
not encourage you in disobedience, although I am such a 
sad girl myself. 

Fred.—Bless me, what new whim is this? Why, you 
always knew that my father would not encourage our 
attachment. 

Jess.—That is true; but I did not know that he wanted 
to marry me himself. 

Fred.—Marry you himself! what, my father, ha! ha! 
that is a pretty jest; why, he is fourscore at least. 

Jess.—He would not like to hear you say so. ButI assure 
you it is true, my father told me so this morning, and in- 
sists upon my accepting an offer, which, he says, does me 
so much honour. 

Fred.—This is bad news, how shall we act? 

Jess.—I am sureI cannot tell; after this you may be cer- 
tain he will never consent to our being united, and sol 
suppose we must part. 

Fred.—Part, Jessica! how can you propose such a thing. 
But tell me, what dves your mother say to this arrange- 
ment? 

Jess—Oh, she is quite enraged to hear of it, for you 
are a great favourite with her, and she is so warmly at- 
tached to Mrs. Townly who has been a very good friend to 
her, that she will never be brought to give her consent to 
my being the wife of your father, who has so long paid his 
addresses to that lady. 

Fred.—Then there is some hope, for your good mamms 
knows how to manage her husband at times. 

Jess.—Hush, hush, for heaven’s sake, I hear your father 
coughing in the street, should he catch you here now we 
shall be ruined; here, run up the staircase and I will shut 
myself in, depend upon it I will not open the door to bim. 
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ell If you hear any one in pursuit of you, the window opens 
upon a grass plat, and you may safely leap out. 
rd [Exit Frederick. 
Jessica secures the door and draws the curtains. 
a Enter, Lovemore. 
Love.—I am certain he came here, I could not overtake 
00 the young villain, but if I catch him I will punish him for 
=~ his disobedience. Hey day! what, the shop empty, surely 
somebody must be in the way—ho! friend, neighbour 
ted Moneylove, where are you. 
. Jessica, from within. 
a My father is gone to the mill, sir. 
- Love.—Ah, it is the pretty one’s voice—well, my dear, 
io where is your mother? 
ae Jess.—Gone to market, sir. 
Love.—That is right, business must be minded; but I 
can speak a few words to you. 
a. Jess—Speak them through the key hole, sir. 
el Love.—(A baggage). No, no, my pretty Jessica, I have 
something serious to say to you, are you alone? 
ing. Jess.—Yes, sir; and I wish to remain so. 
1ge- Iove-—Ah, ha! that will not do, Miss, I suspect my son 
is not far off, therefore if you do not let me inI shall be 
you tempted to break open the door. 
i. Enter Moneylove. 
i Money.—Bless me, what noise is this? why neighbour, 
his why Mr. Lovemore, is it you? 
Love-—You are come home in time, friend, I suspect 
that my son is lucked up here with Jessica, command her 
oma 
to open the door. 
her Money.—Jessica, daughter, what do you mean by this 
os impertinence, open the door, girl. 
shut J * outing. 
‘io. essica appears pouting 


Dear papa, you need not be so angry, I was only in 
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play: there, Mr. Luvemore, go in and satisfy yourself whe. 
ther your son is there or not. 

Love.—( looking about ).—Why no—what a fool I have 
made of myself. 





Enter Mrs. Moneylove—Jessica makes signs to her. 


Jess.—Well,-sir, are you satisfied Frederick is not in tht 
room? 

Love.—V'll be sworn he is in the house. 

Mrs. Money.—And I will answer for it he is not, for [ 
just met him at the end of the street. 

Love.—Well, well, perhaps I was wrong, I beg your par 
don, Miss Jessica—good merning neighbour, I hope you 
will not forget our agreement, so I will go and make all 
ready—-the day after to-morrow you know. [ Exit. 

Mrs..Money.—And so husband you would marry our 
girl to that suspicious old frump; are you not ashamed? 

Mr. Money.—I shall. make her fortune and ours too, 
love. . 

Mrs. Money.—A fig for his money, he never said a civil 
thing to me in his life, and I hate him. 

Mr. Money.—An excellent reason, truly; but it is no use 
to argue; and furthermore, I desire you will teach the gid 
her duty; and mind you, not a word to any of your g0s- 
sipping neighbours, for Mr. Lovemore is very tenacious of 
ridicule, and people are aptito let their tongues run too 
freely sometimes, so mind what I say: now look to the 
shop, I am going out a little way. [ Eat. 

Jess.—Dear mother, what is to be done? you see how po 
sitive my father is, he will not even listen to you on this 
subject, though on all ethers he pays such deference ” 
your opinion. 

Mrs. Money.—Well; do not cry, my child, leave it 
me, I will contrive to let your father see that I will have 
it my way, as obstinate as he‘is. Ilike Frederick, he ha 
such a genteel and engaging way with him; it is alw2)s 
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“ Mrs. Moneylove,” and “dear madam,” and “ good lady,” 
while his old crabbed father has no better word than 
“ dame,” and “ mistress,” and “ neighbour Moneylove,” 
to hestow on one; I do not admire such uncouth ways. 

Jess—Ah, mamma! if you was only to hear the manner 
in which Frederick speaks of you behind your back; and 
then he tells me what a blessing it is to have a sensible 
discreet mother like you ; and do you know he often says, 
but I suppose it is only in jest, that if you were not mar- 
ried he should be inclined to prefer you before me. 

Mrs. Money.— Ah! I always knew that Frederick was a 
young man of excellent understanding ! 

Jess.—Well; but mother, tell me how you mean to ma- 
nage this affair. 

Mrs. Money.—I tell you I will manage it, so go your 
way, girl, and mind the house business until I call you; I 
warrant the old fellow will soon come sneaking here again, 
aud if so, I will lay a trap for him in which he shall be 
fairly caught: set out the best tea things, Jessica, I mean 
to invite a few friends this evening, but do not say a word 
about it to your father. 

Jess—You are a dear good-natured mother. (Kissing her). 

Mrs, Money.—There, go along you coaxing gypsey. 

[ Exit Jessica. 
Mrs. Moneylove opens a large closet in which she 
places some bags of meal, 

Mrs, Money.—There, I warrant they will fall down with 
the slightest touch—Tom, Tom, come here, I want you. 


Enter Boy. 

Now Tom, do you run to Mrs. Townly; with my best 
respects, and tell her I beg the honour of her company to 
take a friendly cup of tea with us, as I have something 
very particular to tell her. 

Tom.—Yes, ma’am. 
Mrs. Money.—And then, Tom, call at Mrs. Gabble’s and 
Mrs, Pamperwell’s, and repeat the same message to them, 


enc be sure not to miss a word of it [Exit Tum. 
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Now, if I can but see old Lovemore before my husband 
comes home all will be right—Oh! surely that is he cross- 
ing the street, I must call him in; sir! sir! 


Enter Lovemore, 

Love.—Well, mistress, what would you with me? 

Mrs. Money.—1 hope you will excuse the liberty I took, 
Sir, In calling yeu in, but as my husband has convinced 
me that I have acted very improperly in opposirg the ho- 
nour you designed us, through a too foolish indulgence of 
my daughter’s whims; | hope you will accept my apo- 
logy. 

Love.—Oh, certainly, Mrs: Moneylove, Iam very happy 
to find you are growing reasonable, you know it is a very 
wrong thing of a wife to oppose her husband; men always 
know what is best, and they have none of those foolish 
prejudices which sway weak women. 

Mrs. Money —! believe that is very true, sir; but indeed 
I hardly know what.to do, for Jessica is rather obstinate, 
and Ido think she has made up her mind to elope with 
your son. 

Love.—If the villain was to do such a thing I would 
disinherit bim, though he is my only child. 

Mrs. Money.— Well, [ only know that they have planned 
to meet here this afternoon, so if you have a mind to con- 
ceal yourself you may overhear the whole scheme, and 
take your measures accordingly. 

Love.—An excellent plan, faith; why, really, Mrs. Mo- 
neylove, you are a clever woman. 

Mrs. Money.—Yes, sir; I have a little ingenuity, and 
when I set my mind upon serving any one my wits are 
always ready with the best means. 

Love.—Well, well, where shal! I conceal myself; if they 
catch me here our intentions will be frustrated. 

Mrs. Money.—That closet is the best place, there you 
can hear what passes in the shop and parlour too; but 
perhaps you will be tired of waiting? 
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Love.—Oh, not at all, not at all. 

Mrs. Money.—Step in then, sir, fur fear Jessica shuuld 
come down; I think I hear her. 

Lovemore goes into the closet, which she locks, and 

puts the key in her pocket. 

































Enter Moneylove. 


Money.—Well, thank God, all is pretty near settled, I 
shali be glad when the girl is off my hands, for I am 
half afraid Frederick will contrive some means of getting 
her off. 

Mrs. Money.—Why, to be sure it would be a disagree- 
able thing to let her marry the young man, and then see 
them reduced to want; for we have nothing to give them, 
and I dare say Mr. Lovemore would let them starve before 
he would assist them. 

Money —And serve them right too. Well, wife, I am 
glad to find you are come into my way of thinking. 

Mrs. Money.—I am always of your way of thinking, 
love, when you think right. 

Money.—( Aside). Very accommodating indeed. Well, I 
protest I am so pleased with your compliance that I could 
almost promise never to thwart you again. 

Mrs. Money.—How our neighbotirs will be surprised at 
Jessica’s good fortune, I long to hear what they will say. 
Oh, here comes Mrs. Townly. 

Money.—She will be in a fine rage, I warrant. 


Enter Mrs, Townly. 


Mrs. Money.—Ah, my dear madam, I am glad to see 
you, I have some news to tell you: walk in. (Aside. ) do 
not say that I sent for you. 

Mrs. Town.—I am happy to see you well and in such 
good spirits, Mrs. Moneylove; but how is my little Jes~ 
Sica? 

Mr. Money.—Oh, the girl is well enough; but likemany 
spoiled children, bent on opposing her own advantage. 
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Mrs. Town.—What do you allude to? 

Mrs. Money.—Why, her father wishes her to marry Mr, 
Lovemore; but she, you know, prefers Frederick. | 

Mrs. Town.—And is it possible that old Lovemore wants 
to marry a girl young enough to be his grand-daughter. 

Money.-—It is true, indeed ; and she shall marry him, or 
I am not her father. 

Mrs. Town.—I have no right to interfere, certainly ; but 
I should be sorry to see my young friend made unhappy; 
and, indeed, I have too much respect for Mr. Lovemore, to 
wish him to make himself so ridiculous. 


Enter Mrs. Gabble. 


Mrs. Gab.— Ah! my good friends, how are you all? I 
am almost out of breath with the haste I have made, 
Now Mrs. Moneylove, let me hear a bit of news ;* bless 
me here.is Mrs, Pamperwell: this is happily met, neighbour. 


Enter Mrs. Pamperwell. 


Mr. Money.—You are welcome ladies, I suppose you 
come to congratulate us upon our good luck. 

Mrs, Pam.—What good luck? do, pray, tell us all about it. 

Mr. Money.—Why, our Jessica is going to be married 
to the rich Mr. Lovemore. 

Mrs, Gab.—What old Lovemore? ha, ha, you are joking 
now. 

Money.—Not I, indeed; to be sure she would like the 
young one better; but what signifies that, girls of seven- 
teen do not know what they like. 

Mrs. Pam.—Well, I am astonished. Why, Lovemore is 
gouty, deaf, and asthmatic; he will make a pretty hobbling 
husband for Jessica. 

Mrs. Fown.—He will be the laugh of the town. 

Mr. Money.—Who will dare to Jaugh at a man of his 
consequence? 

Mrs, Gab.—They will laugh behind his back, however, 
and cry, “ There is no Fool like the old One.” 
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Mrs. Money.—My poor girl will be miserable enough. 

Mrs. Pam.—She is a fool if she does not make him mi- 
serable too. 

Mrs. Town.—Whatever may be the weakness of Mr. 
Lovemore, I always thought him a man of too much prin- 
ciple to act an ungenerous part, and gratify his own incli- 
nation at the expence‘of others. 

Mrs. Gab.—A doating old ideot, I have no patience 
with him. 

Mr. Money.—Hark! I thought I heard a noise in that 
closet: surely the rats are at the meal. 

Mrs. Gab.—Well, I cannot stop now, I must go and 
tell the news; old Lovemore will be a fine laughing stock 
for our party. 

Love.—( Within). Open the door, open the door. 

Mrs. Town.—Mercy on me, what is that? 

Mr. Love —Open the door; I say, let me out. 

. Mr. Money.--This is very odd; where is the key? 
Mrs. Money.—Were; but you had better not open the 








‘door, 


Moneylove snatches the key and opens the closet ; 
Lovemore appears almost smothered with meal ; 
the women begin to laugh at him. 

Mr. Love.—When you have had your laugh out ladies, | 
shall beg to be heard. 

Mr. Money.—Why, bless me, sir, who would have 
thought of your being in the closet: what a comical plight 
you are in, 

Love.—I deserve it, I deserve it; but no matter, it has 
given me an opportunity of hearing more truth in ten 
minutes than I should otherwise have gathered in ten 
years, soT thank you ladies; and now let me tell you 
that your benevolent intentions shall be frustrated, and ridi- 
culous as I have made myself appear, I will prove that 1 
4m not devoid of principle or generosity. I will neither 
make Jessica miserable nor be made miserable myself,. 1 
‘a0 bear the sneers of such persons as Mrs. Gabble and 
AA 2 
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Mrs. Pamperwell, but I would not willingly incur the con- 
tempt of a woman of candour and good sense. 


[ Bowing to Mrs. Townly, 


Enter Jessica. 

Jess.—( Aside.) What can be the meaning of all this con- 
fusion? 

Mr. Money.—( Angrily). Hussey, was this your contriv- 
ance? 

Mr. Love.—Nay, nay, friend; do not chide the girl, I 
have only myself to blame, and the ingenuity of your good 
lady; but it is all very well; Jessica, my dear, come hither, 
do not be alarmed, I am going to give you an agreeable 
surprize: you shall marry Frederick with my consent and 
blessing. 

Jess.—Dear sir, are you in earnest? 

Love.—Yes, child ; andI hope you will not love him the 
less for being the son of such a doating old ideot. 

Jess.—Sir, though I must acknowledge that I could not 
have loved you as a husband, I shall ever be ready to 
esteem and respect you as a parent. 

Mrs. Town.—That is well spoken, Jessica; and that Mr. 
Lovemore may have no cause to complain of the choice his 
son has made, I will take care that your fortune shall be 
equal to Frederick’s. 

Mr. Love.—I will go and send him to you directly; 
your servant ladies: I trust you will not fail to report all 
this to your scandal-loving party. [ Eu. 

Mrs, Gab.—Well, really this is a whimsical affair. 

Mr. Money.—Why, how the deuce has it happened? 

Mrs. Money.—All by my eontrivance ; I persuaded Mr. 
Lovemore that the young ones were going to elope, and 
prevailed on him to go into the closet, that he might de- 
tect them, he fell readily into the snare; so then I sent for 
our neighbours, guessing what they would say, om pul 
pose that he might overhear it and be ashamed of himself: 
you sée it has succeeded admirably. 
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Mrs. Pam.—But we are not much obliged to you, Mrs. 
Moneylove, for the trick you have played us; I am sure ] 
would not have said what I did for the world. 

Mrs. Gab.—Nor I for a thousand pounds. 

Mrs. Money.—That is very likely, but it answered my 
purpose, and so if you choose to be offended you must. 

Mrs. Town.—Permit me to observe ladies, that you 
have no right to complain, those who carry two faces de- 
serve to be unmasked, and as you are fond of deceiving 
others by flattering them in their hearing, and abusing 
them behind their backs, it may serve to make you more 
cautious in future. 

Mrs. Gabble and Mrs. Pamperwell walk off indignantly. 


Mr. Money.—It was an ugly trick to be sure, but since 
it has ended so well we will say no more. 


Enter Frederick. 

Fred.—My dear Jessica, I come now with my father’s 
consent to claim your hand. 

Money.—And Jessica with her father’s consent may now 
bestow it on you. 

Mrs. Money.—You owe this to my contrivance. 

Fred.—I am obliged to you for the kindness of your in- 
tention, but you will excuse my saying that artifice is sel- 
dom successful, and I believe we are chiefly indebted to 
the candid forbearance and judicious remarks of this ex- 
cellent lady, which formed such a striking contrast to the 
malevolence and satire of those gossipping women who 


have just left the house, as could not fail to convince my 
father of his error. 

Mr. Money.—You are right Frederick; but it was all 
well meant, and so take the girl: I wish you much happi 
hess, 

Mrs, Town.—Now Mrs. Moneylove we will sit d« 


our tea, which we shall not wish to have sweetene 
scandal; we will neither flatter each other’s failings. 
ridicule our absent neighbours. | Exeun 
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THE CAPTAIN'S DAUGHTER ; 
OR A 


JOURNAL OF VICISSITUDES. 


AEE C0 om 


PACKET VI. 


Fitzosborne Park, April 12, 
MY DEAREST FRIEND, 


I RESUME my narrative by informing you the day at 
length arrived, when, after taking an affectionate leave of 
my humane and friendly landlady, I stepped into one of the 
stage-coaches for the north, the scene of former happiness, 
I was fortunate in the company of decent, and rather 
agreeable fellow-passengers, The weather was delightful, 
and the sight of many beautiful views served to detach my 
mind from the contemplation of irremediable misfortunes. 
At Kendal I resigned my seat in the coach, and hiring a 
one horse chaise as the conveyance best suited to my 
finances, I bade the driver take the nearest way to Lang- 
dale. j 

While slowly we ascended the steeps of Longling 1 had 
leisure to reflect upon my situation, and so completely was 
I absorbed in thought, that I knew not I had reached the 
portal of my friend’s abode, till the stopping of the chaise 
awoke me from my reverie; when hastily jumping on the 
ground, I darted across the hall, and entering @ parlour of 
which the door stood open, I perceived, though then unoc- 
cupied, it had not been long so, as a work table, with some 
muslin, and a book whose leaves were open, led me to 
imagine the ladies had only recently retired from thence. 

For several minutes I gave way to my emotions, and was 
still indulging the feelings of my full heart, when the soune- 
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of approaching footsteps caught my ear, and looking tor 
wards the door I beheld the mistress of the mansion enter- 
ing the apartment. Amazement seemed to fix her to the 
spot; contempt and indignation overspread her features ; 
her lips opened, but she spoke not, till on advancing to 
salute her, as had been my constant practice, she recovered 
the powers of articulation, when hastily withdrawing seve- 
ral paces with a cold repulsive air, she exclaimed, “ This 
is indeed an unexpected intrusion, Miss Arundel, and one, 
which, while it fills me with astonishment, affords a last 
convincing proof, that having violated every law, both mo- 
ral and divine, you have completely laid aside the sem- 
blance even of propriety, and boldly obtrude yourself 
where never more you need expect or hope to find a friendly 
welcome. 

To give utterance to the feelings which oppressed me 
was impossible, and my silence being attributed by Mrs. 
Ewbank to a consciousness of guilt, she surveyed me with 
severity, and finding I did not attempt to speak thus again 
proceeded to address me: “ Though willing to believe your 
conduct may.in part be less guilty than has been reported, 
I yet feel the absolute necessity of requiring your absence 
too strongly to permit my granting you even a temporary 
abode in this house. At present Mr. Ewbank is absent, 
and it is not in my power to afford you the requisite infor- 
mation concerning the arrangement of your late father’s 
affairs; but if you will send your address to him; he will 
transmit a state of your accounts, and arrange every thing 
to mutual satisfaction, with more pleasure, I am confident, 
to both parties, than a personal interview could now ad- 
mit of.” 

“ And is it come to this,”returned I,weeping bitterly; “am 
lindeed become an outcast. Ah! wretched, ill-fated girl, 
to what a state of misery are you now reduced.”—“ Of mi- 
sery it must be acknowledged,” interrupted Mrs, Ewbank, 
with @ sigh; “ but like all who lay a train of sorrow 
for themselves, you must learn to bear the consequence 
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“cme avasidarn ‘is edited ‘Mrs. Ewbank, coldly, 
“and'were she even ‘at liberty to attend you I should no 
permit her to listen to a detail of such circumstances as 
you can-have to relate, she long strove to believe you more 
the victim of deception, than the perpetrator of wicked: 
ness, But she was compelled to view you in your true f 
colours, when casting off even the exterior of decency, you | 
publicly appeared the companion of the most worthlessof & 
that sex you aided in disgracing; and to fill up the measurs 
of your iniquities, you fled from the protection of your profit p 
gate paramour, to pursue the paths of vice with another % y 
of the licentious set with whom you had associated. Per I ,, 
haps ’tis his desertion which at this time prompts youto & ,, 
a transient repentance, amd sends you back to seek an asy- 9 ¢, 
Jum where once you were the pride of a doating parent.” at 
“ Listen only to my piteous tale,” exclaimed I, ina #& | 
agony of tears; “hear but a plain relation of my story ay 
when, if you do not still give credit to my assértions, you 
can but leave me to the horrors of my fate.” in 
“ Proofs, stronger than any you can adduce, must how B® jy 
ever be brought forward,” answered Mrs. Ewbank, haugl:- be 
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tily, “ ere I can credit circumstances differing from the 
facts which have fallen under my own knowledge ; your total 
lapse from virtue, morality, and common decency, convinee | 
me you are hardened in iniquity, and lost to every Se0% Be 
of goodness or decorum. But I do wrong,” continued sh 
“ thus to expatiate on a subject, of so unpleasant a nature 










faithful. servant of my regretted Mrs, Wilmot, and. had 
married an industrious farmer in the vale of Langdale, 

But to complete the overthrow of my hopes, I was ins 
formed, on alighting at the farmer’s door, that Martha had 
lost her husband but a short while after I had left the 
country, and had returned to her relations in Shropshire, 

My hopes thus destroyed, I vainly sought to form some 
plan for my future conduct. While my heart shrunk from 
the fearful prospect that appeared before me, and pre- 
sentiments of the gloomiest nature took possession of my 
mind, as trembling, hesitating, and nearly fainting with 
fatigue and anguish, I enquired of a woman who met me 
at the door, and seemed to be the mistress of the house, if 
I could be accommodated for a short time with a small 
apartment, 

She was a stranger to me, and at first appeared dis- 
inclined to comply with my request; but having offered 
her such terms for my board, and the use of a single cham- 
bet, as answered her avarice, she lost sight of all her 
re at the idea of admitting an entire stranger to her 

se, 

Having taken a little refreshment, I threw myself upon 
ny bed, and giving way to thought, reflected on the over- 
throw cf all my cherished prospects of felicity, and wept 
“tthe remembrance of my forlorn situation. Whither to 










































































direct my ¢ < 


consideration. © ‘On: 


I at length : 
a letter to him, I ay to. the post 
office at Ambleside. por Ae pulled Ly ther 
cumstances as to the disclosure or ci 
misfortunes from my relations. This done, I again shut 
myself within my little chamber, where a clear turf fire 
enlivened its solitariness, and pursued my former rumin:- 
tions on my melancholy fate, while my bustling hostess 
busied herself in preparing all things she conceived ne 
cessary for my comfort and accommodation, and occa 
sionally held converse with some of the neighbours, who 
had called at the farm, to collect what intelligence they 
could glean from her report respecting my unlooked-for 
re-appearance in their valley. As a thin partition only 
divided my apartment from the kitchen, and that no one 
seemed to think it requisite to restrain the sound of their 
voices, I distinctly heard all their illiberal and unjust 
sarcasms; their misrepresentation of facts and circum 
stances, with the truth of which they could not beac 
quainted. 

Various as were their strictures and their ill-natured 
comments on all my former conduct, (blameless as it was, 
and inoffensive as had been my manners,) in one point 
they all agreed, and that was, in displaying a competent 
share of envy of their neighbour’s good luck, as they 
termed it, in getting such an exhorbitant rent for her 
apartment, which they good-naturedly desired her to take 
special care to secure as: speedily as possible, lest her 
lodger should decamp i in her debt, and all her expectations 
of remuneration vanish into air.—“ Fine feathers, dos't 
make fine birds,” said one antiquated spinster whest 
shrill voice was familiar to my ear, “ take care of your 
self neighbour, and don’t mind her fine palaver ; Miss 
a deep one, take my word for it, and mayhap she’s §* 
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knowledge in the way of cheating too in Lunnon, with 
‘her flashy sparks.” 

Dame Bassenthwaite, however, seemed under not the 
Jeast apprehension for the fate of her promised rent; and 
being supported by her husband in her confidence in my 
assurances and integrity, the tribe of gossipers at length 
departed to their respective habitations, and I was once 
more left to the free indulgence of my own painful 
ruminations; but “sleep seldom visits sorrow,” and under 
an intolerable load of anguish, I passed the lingering hours 
of night; nor found even a temporary respite from my 
cares, till day began to gleam through the casement of my 
chamber, when short and unquiet slumbers added to my 
pain, by dreams that recalled the horrors of my waking 
thoughts, and passing “o’er my memory as doth the 
raven oer th’ infected house, boding to ill,” left on my 
mind the sad presage of many future evils. 

Already had the sun overtopped the rugged mountains 
that environ Langdale, ere 1 arose unrefreshed, uneasy, 
and unhappy. The air was sweetly mild, and a soft 
serenity pervaded the surrounding landscape, but ill ac- 
cording with the peturbation of my soul. 

Having hastily drank some tea my landlady had pro- 
cured for me from Hawkshead, and sparingly partaken 
of-her highly-vaunted and really excellent new made 
bread and butter, I wandered forth along the mountain’s 
side, aud pursued a devious course amongst the cragg 
precipices, 

Acquainted as I was with even the most sequestered 
spots in the bosom of the mountains, I sought the deepest 
and most gloomy recesses, and hid me from the gaze of 
idle and impertinent curiosity, nor did I seek the sulitude 
of my chamber till the gloom of evening enveloped the 
surrounding objects; when chilled with the dews, and 
faint from want of sustenance, I bent my steps towards my 
humble home, where having tried to invigorate my sinking 
frame, by Sharing the homely meal to which the farmer 
VOL, X.—=N, S BB 
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and his spouse were just then sitting down, I retired to 
seek in sleep a short oblivion to my cares, and that rest to 
my harassed spirits and weary limbs, which you may 
readily imagine they stood so much need of. 

Thus passed the melancholy tedious hours of five sne- 
cessive days. On the fifth evening I insensibly rambled 
considerably further from my home than on any of the 
preceding days, and a heavy mist coming suddenly upon 
the mountains, as is frequent in those hilly districts, I grew 
chilled with cold and damp, and scarcely able to drag 
along my weary aching limbs, when the shades of night 
enveloped me, and but a few faint rays of light remained 
to guide my steps along the intricate and dangerous path 
{ bad to traverse. ‘Though then only the month of 
August, the night was dark and the air unusually cold. 
The wind in hollow murmurs echoed amongst the pre- 
eipices—no star illumined the canopy of heaven. Sad and 


melancholy were my reflections, as I slowly wound along: 


the narrow path that led to my abode; where, though no 
smile of kindness or of friendship, no cheering voice of 
welcome would greet my return, I yet ardently longed to 
find myself; for cold, fatigue, the want of sustenance, and 
mental inquietude, that worst of ills, had made me so 
greatly indisposed that my spirits were quite exhausted 
when I reached the cottage. 

On the following morning, I awoke, after a night of 
most uneasy slumbers, and unable to quit my chamber. 
The dews of the preceeding evening had produced the 
most alarming effects upon my weakened frame; fever 
raged in every vein, until my senses became disordered ; 
and my every look and word, gave such indications of 
mental derangement, that Mistress Bassenthwaite, though 
possessing but a small portion of the milk of human kiné- 
ness, became apprehensive lest I should, “ die upon her 
hands,” (as she expressed herself,) and not have sufficient 
effects or cash to defray the expences of interment, and 
remunerate herself for the charge of my lodging, and 
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expences that might be incurred on my account. To 
satisfy herself, however, upon these, to her essential points, 
my landlady took an early opportunity, as she afterwards 
acknowledged, of examining my worldly wealth, which, 
appearing to her much more considerable than it really 
was, determined her to procure the attendance of a neigh- 
bouring medical practitioner, who fortunately proved to 
be the same person that attended on my dying parent; and 
yet more luckily for your poor friend, possessed a liberal 
and friendly heart, in addition to considerable knowledge 
in his professional capacity. Not having heard of my return 
to the country, he was shocked at beholding me in such 
an humble abode, and labouring under a disorder, which 
at the moment wren he first saw me, appeared fast hurry- 
ing me to another world. For several days and nights 
my malady defied the power of medicine, but at length 
vielded to the remedies administered, and some favourable 
symptoms appearing, my benevolent medical attendant 
pronounced the crisis over, and expressed his hopes that I 
should soon regain a state of convalescence. 

Frem the information of Dame Bassenthwaite, who de- 
tailed, with all the tiresome minuteness of a vulgar gossip, 
whatever she had learned or could surmise respecting my 
situation and circumstances, and the wild melancholy ex- 
pressions I had uttered during the unsettled state of my 


brain, the doctor readily imagined my disorder had been 


in great measure the consequence of mental uneasiness, 
and that it was absolutely necessary to treat his patient 
with more than common tenderness and delicacy. He 
perceived too, I was destitute of friends; my situation 
excited his commisseration ; he possessed a generous and 
afecling heart. Though advancing to the wintry seasow 
of life. he yet preserved a pleasing exterior and a serenity 
of manner which led even strangers to view him in the 
ight of an uld and respected acquaintance. 

When sorrow or misfortunes assail us, the heart is easily 
touched by the semblance even of commisseration. But, 
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alas! shame on the foul hearts of some individuals amongst 
mankind, sincerity finds not a resting place within their 
breasts; I have too often found it so, but I was not de. 
ceived in the opinion I had formed of the real worth of my 
physician, nor injured by the implicit confidence I placed 
in his integrity; when yielding to the grateful feelings of 
my bosom I frankly gave him a summary account of my 
misfortunes, and owned the wretchedness I had endured 
from the certainty of having lost the confidence and good 
epinion of friends, whose countenance and favour I prized 
as the chiefest blessings of my life, and deprived of which, 
I felt indifferent what became of me.—‘ While sustained,” 
said I, “ by the hope of finding a welcome from the bosom 
of friendship, and trusting that the voice of truth would 
clase away the illusions of falsehood and prejudice, I felt 
not the full force of my misfortunes. But now, that all my 
dreams of felicity have vanished, one dark unvaried scene 
of gioom and misery remains within my view.” 

“ Your reputation must be redeemed, your peace restored, 
my dear young lady,” said the friendly doctor, after 
listening with profound attention to my recital; “ the 
misrepresentations of your enemies must be refuted. For 
a season, you have borne the double burden of injustice 
and cruelty; but truth must prevail. Trust in the pro 
tection of that Power that never deserts the righteous; 
confide in the endeavours of a true and sincerely symp 
thizing friend, who will leave no means untried to vit 
dicate your fame, and reinstate you in the good opinion & 
the world, and all those friends whose affection and com 
fidence you so highly prize.” : 

In mournful, yet grateful silence, I shook my head, ant 
by my looks declared my apprehensions of ever being abl 
to eradicate the prejudices which appeared to have taken 
firm root in the mind of Mrs, Ewbank; who, though 4 
several respects I knew to he a woman of a benevolent 
humane disposition, I was well aware was amongst ? 
last of my acquaintance likely to relinquish her op™ 
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I felt all the oppressive weight of misfortune, added to 
injury and injustice—my heart sickened at the recollection 
of my last interview with Montague Wallace—I turned 
with disgust and aversion from the remembrance of my 
inebriated infamous companions. I dreaded the scorn of 
the world, but above all, shrunk from the idea of living 
under the contempt of Wallace. To hide myself for ever 
from his sight, to quit existence even, was my earnest 
wish.—* Why should I covet life,” said I, when conversing 
with my medical friend, “ what charm can I expect to find 
in length of days, deprived as I am of friends, of fortune, 
and reputation.” 

“In youth, the heart yields not easily to despondency ; 
and, Town I am astonished, my amiable young friend,” 
replied the physician, “ to see you thus deeply affected : 
at this time your spirits are worn down by sickness, your 
nerves unstrung, and you view each incident and future 
prospect through the most unfavourable medium. But let 
us hope for better days,” continued he, as rising to depart, 
he affectionately pressed my hand; “I wii] instantly hasten 
to Mrs. Ewbank; she is keen in her resentments and 
sometimes too rigid in her notions; but she is, neyer- 
theless, a worthy and a well-meaning woman. At present 
ber prejudices are daubtless unabated, and I may find the 
task I am about to undertake, at first, by no means easy ; 
With your permission then, the attempt shall be made, and 
should wiy endeavours prove unsuccessful, we can only com- 
fort ourselves with the reflection, that the means were put 
i, practice, though they failed in effecting the desired 
purpose ;—so cheer up,” continued the worthy man, with 
2 good-humoured smile; “J am an old man, and have 





. Witnessed many changes in the course of my journey 


through life, but in the midst of all my griefs I preserved 
4 cheerful mind; and I have ever found that evils are 
infinitely more distressful when viewed at a distance, than 
when they really arrive.” He quitted the room, and 
directed his steps towards the residence of Mr. Ewbank, 
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where he so successfully pleaded my cause, and refuted 
every calumnious report, that ere another day passed over, 
I beheld him entering my apartment accompanied by Mrs, 
Ewbank and her daughter; when a scene, to which no 
language could do justice, followed; while the worthy 
cause of our mutual satisfaction appeared the happiest of 
the group, whistling, laughing, and talking alternately ; his 
countenance pourtraying the pure delight of his worthy 
heart. 

But I must now conclude this enormous packet— 
Adieu! accept my prayers for your welfare, and believe me, 
Yours truly, &c. 

ALBINIA FITZOSBORNE, 








So erent 


THE LITERARY SPY. 





The Mirror of the Graces, &c. by a Lady of Distinction, 18mo. 
p- 240, 5s.— London, Crosby, 1811. 


THE tempting title of this book, and its being so pecu- 
liarly intended for the fair sex, attracted our attention; we 
expected to be gratified by the perusal, but how far this 
has been the case will hereafter appear. The intention of 
the author is to “ give useful advice on female accom- 
plishments, politeness, dress, and manners, according to the 
general principles of nature and the rules of propriety. 
After some preliminary observations, the author speaks 
thus of the female form and the preservation of its beauty; 
it will serve as a specimen of the writing: —“ The lovely 
form of woman, left to the true bias of its original mould, 
puts on a variety of interesting characters. In one figure 
we see the lineaments of a wood-nymph, a form slight aud 
elastic in all its parts, The shape‘small by degrees, and 
beautifully fess, from the soft bosom to the slender waist, @ 
foot light as that of her whose flying step scarcely brushed the 
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‘unhending corn,’ and limbs whose agile grace moved in 
gay harmony with the turns of her dws tiks neck and 
sparkling eyes.” . 

“ Another fair appears with the chastened dignity of a 
vestal. Her proportions are of less aérial outline; as she 
draws near, we perceive, that the contour of her figure is 
ona broader, a less flexible scale, than that of her more 
etherial sister. Euphrosyne speaks in the one, Melpomene 
in the other.” 

“To preserve female beauty,” continues the author, 
“the great secret lies in three things—temperance, ex- 
ercise and cleanliness.” But when these cannot retain or 
restore the fading roses, our author will permit the use 
of a little rouge; but paint, however, pencilled eye- 
brows, and all such arts, are rejected as unwholesome, 
clumsy attempts at deception; but rouge may be permitted, 
if laid on with delicacy; “it seems so slight and innocent 
an apparel of the face, (2 kind of decent veil thrown over 
the cheek rendered too eloquent of grief by the pallidness 
of secret sorrow), that I cannot see any shame in the most 
ingenuous female acknowledging that she occasionally 
rouges. It is often like a cheerful smile on the face of an 
invalid, put on to give comfort to an anxious friend.” How 
fallacious is this reasoning. We will, however, with a modesty 
which we do not always possess, give the reasons of others 
in preference to our own, why rouge should not even he 
tolerated—Cowper says, “In England, our painted ladies 
imitate nature with such exactness, that the public is di- 
vided into parties, who litigate with great warmth the 
question whether they are painted or not. I can suppose 
a French woman, though painted an inch deep, to bea 
virtuous discreet charactée: and in no instance should I 
think the worse of ot:e because she was painted, fur in the 
use of French women I think it as innocent as in the use 
of the wild Indian, who draws a circle round her face and 
makes two spots, perhaps blue, perhaps white, in the 
middle of it. As to the immorality of the custom, were I 
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in France I should see none, on the contrary, it seems in 
that country to be a symptom of modest consciousness, and 
a tacit confession of what all know to be true, that French 
faces have in fact neither red nor white of their own. But 
an English belle must pardon me if I have not the same 
charity for her; she is at least an impostor, whether she 
cheats me or not, because she means to do so, and it is 
well if that is all the censure she deserves.” Nor is the 
Spectator more sparing of the Picts :—“ It is certain,” says 
he, “ no faith ought to be kept with cheats, and an oath 
made to a Pict is of itself void; give to the harlot’s cheek the 
glowing rouge, true virtue needs it not.” So much for the 
lady’s opinion upon rouging, which she, in some degree, en- 
deavours to soften, and tells us, that though she tolerates, 
she by no means recommends it, yet she concludes the 
volume with a collection of recipes for cosmetics, unctions, 
washes, &c.—In the Devil upon Two Sticks, Don Cleofas 
is shewn a cavalier who always sleeps with lead upon his 
forehead to press out the wrinkles;—but let us only’ 
imagine that we too sticking to the devil’s skirts, are shewn 
a lady retiring to rest, her face larded with a compound of 
oil, spermaceti and honey. How infinitely more ridiculous, 
how pitiable ! 

The rules laid down for dress, according to the season 
of the year, and the person and age of the wearer, are in 
general correct, though written in such a style that it's 
not very easy to discover the meaning. 

With regard to inanners and accomplishments we differ 
from the author, and we hope, that in the following 
opinion she stands alone :—“ While we exult in the pre- 
eminent beauty of our fair country women; while we talk 
of their lillies and roses and downy skins, we cannot but 
shrink when we bring their manners in parallel with the 
females of other nations, who have not half their corporeal 
advantages. To the rising generation I particularly address 
myself; and when the young belle in her teens, listens 
the suggestions of experience, the advice may not be quilé 
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so unpalateable, when she understands that it comes from 
one who has studied the graces at more than one of the 
courts of the Bourbons.” 

Our author is a traveller, which we unfortunately are 
pot. What, alas! can be our opinion who were never at 
the court of the Bourbons? how.can we be capable of ap- 
preciating the improvements in manners and morals which 
have been, and may be brought from the continental courts? 
—England knows too fatally that to foreign manners 
she is indebted for many of the vices which are now a stain 
tothe country. We feel indignant at the slander cast 
upon Englishwomen; we do net consider it a3 a reproof 
intended to chasten them, inasmuch as it is a groundless 
accusation. Rousseau, who was perfectly acquainted with 
the character of the French, has drawn a picture of their 
women, which to compare with our country women were 
useless, and would imply a doubt of the superiority in 
that instance, which England possesses in every other, 
In carriage and demganour we perceive that our author 
still favours the French ; it is not national) prejudice which 
urges us to say, that of those we haye seen in England, 
the demeanour has generally been masculine and dis- 
gusting, and by no means fit examples for English fe- 
males. We prefer her suggestion, “ The ladies in medi-~ 
tating on deportment should consult the statues of fine 
culptors, &c.’”’ Though this would frequently tend to 
give them not only the appearance, but the reality of 
affectation; no art can supply the want of grace, which 
is most frequently to be met with where it is least studied : 
the actions of children are almost invariably pleasing, 
their grace is natural, We cannot but observe the 
author’s expression, that “our own Melpomene (Mrs. 
Siddons) caught inspiration from the pencil of Corregio 
and Rubens,” that is, that she studied the fat ungraceful 
females of Rubens to attain the grace which she so 
eminently possesses, 
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We shall now bid our author cat with the dies 
that she will not in future when she forbids us todo wrong, 
point out the means—to do it. The book is neatly printed, 
and the plates are very prettily executed. 





A Narrative of the Hardships and Sufferings of several British 
Subjects, who effected their Escape from Verdun, 8vo, 
pp. 120.—London—Vernor, Hood, and Sharpe. 


THIS is a “ plain unvarnished tale,” the language is not 
very easy, but on the whole, such as best becomes a narra- 
tive where truth not fancy should govern ; in the relative 
state of Britain and the French empire exaggeration should 
be avoided, it can only tend when dticosered to render 
doubtful what may be facts; there can, however, be little 
doubt that the situation of British prisoners in France is 
such as to induce them to sacrifice or risk any thing to ob- 
fain their liberty. 

But to return to the pamphlet :—We have followed our 
countrymen through their flight, and have marked their 
distresses with much interest: we have been gratified by 
the perusal of the work, and have obtained some insight 
into the distresses which our unfortunate countrymen in 
France are now suffering. Too dearly have they paid for 
their reliance on the honour of a tyrant whom no laws 
divine or human can bind. 

The following anecdote of Lucien Buonaparte, which 
we wish may possess more truth than anecdotes usually do, 
displays his character in an amiable light. 

“ When the Duke D’Enghien was seized, Lucien, who 
well knew Napoleon’s intention, felt desirous to prevent 
it, and repaired to the Thuilleries. He obtained an audience 
of his brother, and remonstrated against a deed which 
would at once shock the moral feelings of mankind, and 
stamp eternal disgrace on the name of Buonaparte, He 
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used every argument which his ingenuity could devise; he 
spoke in the glowing language of humility and honour; 
but Napoleon remained inflexible, and he was’obliged to 
retire without effecting his purpose. As a last resource, 
Lucien went to his mother, roused her feelings against the 
atrocious deed, and urged her to employ her whole art of 
persuasion to avert it. The old lady without delay hastened 
tothe palace, and presenting herself before her sun, fell 
down on one knee. She conjured him by his regard for 
his family, and by his affection for lis mother, to save the 
life of the duke; she also conjured him by the honour of 
the French natiou, and by his own glory, to grant her 
request. He respectfully raised her up, and told her that 
he could not grant her request, because reasons of state, 
which she could not comprehend, prescribed to him his 
conduct, Lucien, when he learned the unfavourable issue 
of his mother’s application, flew again to the Thuilleries, 
rushed into the presence of his brother, and upbraided him 
in severe language.—Napoleon became equally incensed— 
Lucien seized him by the collar—a general in waiting 
separated them—Lucien gave up the contest.—‘ I quit 
France” said he, as he was about to retire; ‘ for I will 
not live under a man who disgraces himself at once asa 
son, by his want of affection, and as a man by his cruelty. 
You will render every man,’ continued he, addressing his 
brother, ‘ your enemy, and the day may approach when, 
lke a second Nero, you will be dragged through the 
streets of Paris.” Lucien and his mother, next day set out 
for Italy, where they took up their residence Napoleon 
repeatedly urged them to return; but his solicitations were 
ineffectual, The Pope at length overcame the old lady’s 


resolution; but his spiritual counsels had no effect on 
Incien » 
eUClen, 
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ee, THE WORLD'S OPENION. ° 


WHAT will the world say? This isthe great scare-crow 
of weak minds. The world! What is:that which is called 
the world, but for the most part- a congress-assembly of 
licensed knaves, chartered coxcombs, and tolerated ideots: 
and it would just be as rational to exclaim withthe farmers 
wife, in the play, “ What will ljgs.Grundy say?” as regard 
the tide of opinion, and various cilrrents, of Society. What 
wil! the virtuous and intelligent say? What will my own 
conscience say? How will the action bearin right? These 
are. rational questions a man should put to himself upon 
every important act, and decide aeeordingly—whether such 
decision accord with the fashion of Bond: Street or not; 
whether it be heresy in the south, or orthodbxy. in the 
north; whether treason in the east, or patriotism in the 
west, 


Essay on Right and ‘Wrong. 








Cabinet of Fashion, . 
WITH ELEGANTLY COLOURED PLATES. 


* Fig. 1—A walking dress of fine plain muslin, em- 
broidered round the sleeves and bottom with rich work: 
a green silk demi pelisse with Spanish sleeves, and trimmed 
with a moss trimming, but to correspond with a long 
white ostrich feather: green boots, buff gloves. 

" Fig. 2.--A pale pink crape robe over an under-dress of 
White satin; the dress made not to close quite in front, 
the'satin left visible between the lacing of silver cord, the 
border of the robe embroidered with roses; earrings and 
necklace white pearls ; hair fashionably dressed with a flowet 
in front; white kid gloves aud shoes, 
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me, “and awhile reside with me, 
For, lo, I quit the haunts of folly 
To — Beep alone with thee ! 






me eaten 
hest praise of song, 
woe-worn bosom rear’d, 

bow’rs among ; 
Together oft throwgh midnight glooms we stray'd, 
Together oft conyers’d beneath the cypress shade ! 


How sad, how sweet! the plaintive sighs; 
That from my breast alternate rise, 
Tn unison with thine ! 
And with how soft a lustre shine 
The tearsadown my cheek that roll, 
Yielding sweet solace to my pensive soul! 


Deep in some silent glen, 
Unheard, unknown of men! 
I'll seek some spot to meditation deat ; 
Where gurgling rills and brooks that murmur near, 
With cadence soft and slow, 
Along their crystal beds in smooth meanders flow ! 


VOL, X.—nN, 8, Cc ¢€ 


insive nymph! sweet melancholy ! 
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And there—urseen, alone! 
' With cautious step approach the hallow’d spray, 
Where Philomela pours her soul-enchanting lay ; 
And in the ear of night breaties soft her plaintive moan! 
There shall no footsteps rude, 
My lone retreat obtrude, 
Nor glitt’ring folly spread her snares for me! 
Shut from the world and all its vain alarms, 
I'll seek sweet nymph! thy peaceful arms, 
And dedicate my hours to solitude and thee! 


April 13, 1811. ALPHONSO. 
Settee ae 


TO CLARA. 


FROM THE LATIN. 


THY radiant eyes inflict the pangs of death, 
Thy balmy kiss restores my fleeted breath ; 
Oft may kind fate the blissful rapture give, 
Thus to expire, and éhus again to live ; 


a 


THE FAREWELL. 


CONDEMN’D, by angry fate’s decree, 
O’er yonder billowy surge te flee, 
My lov'd Eliza! far from thee 
I part, for ever : 
No more that angel-face to see— 
Ah! never, never. 


Wide through the trackless waste I go; 
Yet think not time’s oblivious flew, 
When from. thy circling arms of snow 
. I’m torn for ever, 
Will quench affection’s sacred glow ; 
~ Qh! never, never. 
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Though distant climes, and regions new 

With chequer’d scenes my path may strew, 

Though other nymphs may tempt my view 
With fond endeavour, 

To thee my heart, unchang’d and true, 
Shall beat for ever, 


Fain would these trembling lips, so pale, 

Still, still prolong the ardent tale, 

But quicker blows the fresh’ning gale, 
And bids us sever ! 

Hark, hark! the word is giv'n to sail ; 
Farewell for ever ! 


oe ne NI 


EDWARD. 


YON sun has oft its brightest rays 

Beam’d on peor Edward's happier days ; 
But now obscurd with grief: 

Though still revolving suns appear, 

To crown with joy each new-born year, 
‘To him. brings no relief, 


The maids and youths are often seen, 
In merry dance on yonder green, 
Mid evening’s glimm’ring rays ; 
Yet as their happiness he views, 
Within his breast fresh pain renews, 
At thougtits of happier days. 


For once he could as blithe as they, 
Join in the dance or sportive play, 
The merry tale relate ; 
Then Ellen had not treacherous prov’d, 
To Edward whom she once had lov'd ; 
But bless’d his humble fate. 
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O! faithless maid, why didst thou stray 


From thy once happy paths away, 
More happiness to find ; 


Say now, can riches that bestow, 


_ Or compensate for all the woe 


Thou leav’st in Edward's mind, 


As the sad tale his bosom wrung, 
No murmur trembI’d from his tongue ; 
No sigh his bosom heav’d ; 
He silent and dejected stood, 
Then rush’d, ’mid yonder thickest wood, 
His hapless fate there griev’d, 


His father liv’d not to deplore 
His son’s lost reason now no more ; 
But yet a mother lives 
Who often weeps upon her child, 
Whilst he with haggard looks and wild, 
Knows not the pain he gives, — 


His speech no more she fondly hears, 
To soothe her care, or dry her tears; 
But at the break of mora 
With hasty steps he’s often seen, 
Pacing along yon méadows green, 
In solitude forlorn. 


Or oftimes will he love to rove 
Beside yon stream or through the grove, 
Where first he told his flame, 
There on the trees is often found, 
Or sculptur’d on the mossy ground, 
His treach’rous Ellen’s name. 


Poor Edward! soon will end thy woes, 
And in the tomb thou'lt find repose, 

*Till summon’d by thy God ; 
Whilst on the spot where thou shalt lay 
Will many a tear its tribute pay, 


And moisten thy cold clod. : 
Ne 7s 
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THE FIRST VIOLET. 


Retirement’s lowly child, 


I love thy purple form to see, 


Amid the woodland wild. 


What time the green buds grace the spray, 


Begemm’d with April dews ; 


When early birds resume the lay, 


And feather’d consorts choose, 


Here has the muse, from year to year, 


Thy first appearance sought ; 


And fancy, as she wander’d here, 


Fresh inspiration caught. 


And still to me are dear, sweet flow’rs, 


Thy fragrance and thy bloom ; 


Remembrancer of childhood’s hours, 


And pledge of joys to come. 


em GRR 


SINCERITY. 


IF ’tis a crime to be sincere, 
Believe me, guilt is mine, my dear, 
And I have sinn’d and own it;. 
Truth is to me a peerless gem, 
(Let those who dare my choice condemn) 
I trust my deeds have shewn it, 


And when, belov’d one, unto thee 
I pledg'd this heart, no longer free, 
And vow’d to love for ever ; 
Did’st thou suppose one vow I gave 
Made me pale falsehood’s abject slave ? 
Oh! Mary, never, never. 
cc 2 


BY WILLIAM HOLLOWAY, AUTHOR OF THE PEASANT’S FATE» 
EMBLEM of sweet humility! 
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If ever truth was dear to man, 

As wand’ring through life’s transient span 
He claim’d her sure protection, 

*Tis dear to me, and must be still, 

While life gives pow’r, and love the will, 
To boast for thee affection ! 

1811. 


DESCRIPTION OF LONDON. 


HOUSES, churches, mixt together, 
Streets, unpleasant in all weather, 
Prisons, palaces contiguous, 
Bridges, gates, the Thames irriguous, 
Gaudy things, enough to tempt ye, 
Showy outsides, insides empty, 
Bubbles, trades, mechanic arts, 
Coaches, wheelbarrows, and carts, 
Warrants, bailiffs, bills unpaid, 
Lords, of laundresses afraid ; 
Rogues, that nightly rob and shoot men, 
Hangmen, aldermen, and footmen, 
Lawyers, poets, priests, physicians, 
Noble, simple, all conditions, 
Worth, beneath a threadbare cover, 
Villainy, bedaub’d all over, 
Women—black, red, fair, and grey, 
Prudes, and such as never pray, 
Handsome, ugly, noisy, still, 
Some that will not, some that will, © 
Many a beau without a shilling, 
Many a widow not unwilling, 
Many a bargain if you strike it, 
This is London—-How d’ye like it? 
ANONYMOUS 
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RHAPSODY. i 
ADDRESSED TO A BEAUTIFUL, MAID BY AN ENAMOURED ve 
YOUTH. rat 
. BRIGHT idol of my love-consumed heart, + 
Angelic Mary! O my vows receive ; * rs 
Let whispering love my ardent hopes impart, rhe 
Nor teach my faithful bosom how to grieve. ba 
a 
I saw! I lov'd! who could not see and love? aha 
Perfection surely lent thee every grace ; Beg | 
Thy magnet-charms forbade my eyes to rove, ‘S i 
And fix’d them on thy more than angel face. ae 
ie 
Thine eyes, (whence Cupid, wily archer, play'd, ee 
And smil’d to view his conquering darts prevail) Hs ip 
Like morning’s smile their heavenly light display’d, Wont 
When fair Aurora breaks through night’s dim veil. a i 
‘oh aA 
Twin stars of love! oh, mildly on me beam, pal 
And dart thy rays my drooping soul to cheer ; oN 
Twin stars of love! oh let thy.lustre stream, Hs Ad 
Save, save me from the darkness of despair, i Re 
ae g, ss 
O speak, extatic transport’s in the sound, Mi : 
Well have I felt the magic of thy voice, nat 
One gentle word can heal the smarting wound, ee 
And bid my list’ning anxious soul rejoice, ata, 
© speak! Arabia’s incense wafts the strain, i ae 
Passing the fragrant breath of rosy morn, ae 
Thou wilt not, can’st not treat me with disdain, Vie 
Nor pay affection with contempt or scorn, .a 
ead 
"Tis said—the dreadful tale has met my ear, Aes 


gNYMOU> A favoured rival basks in beauty’s smile ; 4 ft 
GO heavenly Mary! dissipate my fear, 
Nor let despair my sanguine wishes foil. 
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Lov'd maid! on thee my future fate depends, 
Dare I to thy unrivali’d love aspire, 

Thy smile divine my happiness extends, 
Thy frowns ean bid my doubts, my hopes expire, 


Lambeth, April 1, 1811. T. H, PERFECT, 
~ ee 


SONG. 


I DO confess thou’rt smooth and fair 
And I might have been brought to love thee, 
But that I found the slightest pray’r 
That breath could move, had pow’r to move thee ; 
But I can leave thee now alone 
As worthy to be lov’d by none. 


I do confess thou’rt sweet, but find z 
Thee such an unthrift of thy sweets, 
Thy favours are but like the wind 
That kisseth every thing it meets. 
Then, since thou can’st with more than one, 
Thou'rt worthy to be lov’d by none. 





The virgin rose, that untouch’d stands, 
Arm’d with its briars, how sweet it smells! 
But pluck’d and strain’d through ruder hands, 
It’s sweet no longer with it dwells; 
But sceut and beauty beth are gone, 
The leaves drop frem it one by one. 


Such fate, ere long, will thee betide, 
ie i When thou hast handled been awhile; 
a, With sear-flow’rs to be thrown aside, 
24 And I shall sigh, while some will smile, 
To see thy love for every one 
Hath brought thee to be lov’d by none. 


Specimens of the Early English Poets, 





























Poets. 
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TO MY FRIEND. 






YOU tell me that I’m now grown old 
And that my few locks left are gray, 

That life to passions, pleasures, cold, 

In holy calm should pass away. 


Shew then the man who’s cast aside 

All worldly wishes, fond desires ; 
Whom,’ nor ambition, av’rice, pride, 
Nor passion more urholy fires. 






Too oft, alas! old age we find 
Piung’d in a sea of care and toil; 

But I, upon myy couch reclin’d, 

Can shake my hoary locks and smile, 


Me, ever easy, ever gay, 
Friendship, and wine, in age shall cheer ; 
And death, whene’er he calls away, 
Vil neither seek, nor shun with fear. 
0. C. SEN. 


LINES 


ADDRESSED TO A NATIVE OF SPAIN ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 






HOW oft thy natal day hadst thou enjoy’d 
Ere war’s alarms thy peaceful home annoy’d, + 2 
Ere Gallic perfidy thy king trepann’d, ee 
And hostile armies spoil’d thy native land. ai | 

What scenes of slaughter since thy country’s known, Be 
Still proudly daring, struggling for her own. 
May heav'n propitious yet her efforts bless, 
And crown her yalour with its due success ; 
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It’s long lost happiness restore to Spain, 

Then shall thy wonted smiles return again ; 

Then joys sincere, each coming morn shall greet, 

And smiles shall brighten ev’ry face you meet. 

Such are the fruits, when peace around us reigns, 

And war is hush'd, and all its dread campaigns ; 

But now, thy natal day, no pleasure knows, 

Reflection clouds it with thy country’s woes; 

Yet to thy pray’rs it still shall hallow’d be, 

Till from its sad distress thy country’s free. 
ELIZA, 


ot CL TIRE Rc 


TOBY TOSSPOT. 


ALAS! what pity. ’tis that regularity, 
Like Isaac Shove’s, is such a rarity! 
But there are swilling wights in London town, 
Term’d Jolly Dogs—Cihoice Spirits, alias Swine; 
Who pour, in midnight revel, bumpers down, 
Making their throats a thoroughfare for wine, 


These spendthrifts, who life’s pleasures thus out-run, 
’ Dozing, with head-aches, till the afternoon, 
Lose half man’s regular estate of sun, 
By borrowing, too largely, of the moon. 


One of this kidney—Toby Tosspot hight,— 
Was coming from the Bedford late at night: 
And being Bacchi plenus,—full of wine,— - 
Although he had a tolerable notion 
Of aiming at progressive motion, 
*T wasn't direct,-—‘twas serpentine. 
He work’d with sinnosities, along, 
Like Monsieur Corkscrew, worming through a cork ; 
Not straight, like Corkscrew’s proxy, stiff Don Prong, 
A Fork. 
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At length, with near four bottles in his pate, 
He saw the moon shining on Shove’s brass plate ; 
When reading “ Please to ring the bell ?” 
And being civil beyond measure, 
“ Ring it!” says Toby—“ very well ; 
I'll ring it with a deal of pleasure.” 
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Toby, the kindest soul in all the town, 
Gave it a jerk that almost jerk’d it down. 
He waited full two minutes; no one eame ; 
He waited full two minutes more—and then— 
Says Toby—“ If he’s deaf, Pm not to blame; 
I'll pull it for the gentleman again.” 
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But the first peal woke Isaac in a fright, 

Who, quick as light’ning, popping up his head, 
Sat on his head’s antipodes in bed,— 
Pale as a parsnip—bolt upright. 
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At length, he wisely to himself did say,— 

Calming his fears,— 
“ Tush! ’tis some fool has rung and run away ;” 
When peal the secend rattled in his ears! 






Shove Jump’d into the middle of the floor; 
And, trembling at each breath of air that stirrd, 

He grop’d down stairs, and open'd the street-door, 

While Toby was performtmg peal the third. 


tareg 






Isaac eyed Toby, fearfully askant, mt 
And saw he was a strapper—stout and tall— ‘ 

Then put this question—“ Pray, sir, what d’ye want?” Pus { 
Says Toby—“ I want nothing, sir, at all.” 


“ Want nothing !—Sir, you've pull’d my bell, I vow, 
As if you’d jerk it off the wire !” 

Quoth Touby—gravely making him a bow— 

“TI pull'd it, sir, at your desire.” 
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“ At mine !”—“ Yes, your’s—1 hope I’ve done it well: 

High time for bed, sir: I was hastening to it : 
But if you write up ‘ Please to ring the bell,’ 
Common politeness makes me stop and do it.” 





































Colman’s Broad Grins, 








NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*€ Mary the Maniac” we cannot publish, the author is by no means s¢ 
suceessful in poetry as in his prose writings. 


Honoria’s ‘* Canzonet” we must reject, it is a strange one, and most 
unhappy in the conclusion of each stanza;— 


“* As my dear Betty’s cruel frown,” 
As my dear Betty’s melting kiss, &c. 


We cannot place Dorothia’s “‘ White Violet” in our Wreath, it already 
contains a more fragrant purple one. 


Eliza’s request is complied with: her lines on the battle of Barossa we 
mast reject ; we shall be happy to receive any pieces in prose. 


‘« Lines on Spring” are very defective, bad blank verse is, we think, 
worse than any other species of poetry. 


Edric has failed in sending us a poem of Waller’s as an original: we 
request him to point ont the sense or wit of his conduct. 


Rosa angrily enquires why her as not published last month ; 
it came too late for cesishatieen aaa merely have rejected it, 
bat since she enquires the reason why, perhaps a recital of the following 
verse may point it out : 


Low in the grave does Emily sleep, 
Beside her is her lover ; 

The cold earth is her winding sheet, 
And the green grass her cover. 


Too explicit answers, are, we believe, sometimes disagreeable to the 
writer—and in such a case as this, te the editor. 
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